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Chapeaux du Jour 
$ 1 Q } OO 


Remarkable values! Ordinarily, 
Hats such as these would cost at 
least $15.00. 








They are as chic as a French crea- 
tion, rich-looking and Spring-like 
in appearance. Every fashionable 
shade is well represented. 





5th Avenue James McCreery & Co. 34th Street 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness Read 
NE-THIRD of our life is spent 


diab tm mE TT he Eng light 


| ° QUILTED 
| Excelsior MATTRESS Pr rotector The only Monthly Review which, while dealing primarily 


with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 
which really solves this vexing problem 


Political, Economic and Social Questions 
Dramatic Criticisms Short Stories 
Poetry Book Reviews, etc. 








Monthly, 1/- Net 


Post free 1/3d to all parts of the world 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 


ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. Send your name and address and 15 /- to 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN LIMITED 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 
11, HAYMARKET, S. W. 1. 








Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 


ORDER TODAY 
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See the WOMAN CITIZEN for 
February 12th 


For articles on several phases of the question: 


WHAT DO YOU WANT YOUR CHILD TO SEE 
ON THE STAGE AND SCREEN ? 


An ensuing issue of the WOMAN CITIZEN will be devoted to a 
discussion of the subject: 


HOW SHALL THE 19,000,000 BE PAID? 


According to the census report, as many women as that are listed 
as “ without occupation.” 

They are the women who are getting the world’s breakfasts, wash- 
ing its dishes, sweeping its floors, darning its socks, rocking its cradles. 





Shall they be paid wages? 
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The Rare Miracle of Spring 


—which is so familiar to us all that most of us give little or no thought 
to the vast wonder and beauty of it—begins already to be sufficiently 
heralded in the feminine World of Clothes. 


The new fashions designed for Miladi’s appareling are full of the charm 
and sprightliness of Spring. Tailored Suits, Frocks for day and evening, 
Coats, Wraps and Hats—all are expressive of hope, of happiness, of 


ineffaceable youth. 








Madison Avenue-Sifth Avenue, Nem Pork 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 
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Wear for Women 


FOR MID-WINTER SPORTS WE ARE OFFERING IN OUR 
WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT SPORT CLOTHES A-PLENTY 


Knox sport suits in Norfolk and straight-lines made of fetching 
tweeds and homespuns. 

Knox sport suits in hair line soft French flannels, in winning 
colors. 

Knox sport blouses, sweaters and separate skirts. 

Knox hats of materials to match suits and sweaters. 


Knox scarfs of silk or wool. 


KNOX HAT COMIPAN Y 


Incorporated 
161 BROADWAY 
SINGER BUILDING 


Sport 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 


AT 40TH STREET NEW YORK 
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A Teapot in a Tempest 


HE newspapers of the country have widely commented on 
Governor Miller’s speech to the New York League of 
Women Voters at Albany. Republican papers assumed an apolo- 
getic attitude for statements they could not defend; the Inde- 
pendent press pronounced his remarks incoherent aid inconsis- 
tent, while the Democratic papers held up his astonishingly un- 
American attitude to scorn. This is the way politics works. Had 
he been a Democrat, the order of comment would have been 
reversed. 

The press, regardless of political faith, agrees that when the 
Governor charged the League of Women Voters with being a 
“menace to our institutions” he was so far overreaching facts 
as to be amusingly ridiculous. 

Yet no newspaper seems to have asked itself just why a busy 
Governor, suffering from fatigue and a heavy cold, would go to 
the trouble to reopen the closed incident of a speech at a banquet 
if all he had to say was to tell his fellow citizens that they were 
a menace; a statement he reiterated four times. 

No man so clever as the Governor is ever so flagrantly incon- 
sistent except when mental operations are controlled by excited 
emotions. 

Neither the Governor nor the group which stands nearest him 
likes the League of Women Voters, but the cause of dislike is 
not that they think it a menace to American institutioris, nor that 
it has supported legislation they do not approve. 


HE real spot where the political shoe pinches is revealed 
in one brief paragraph of his speech which in their surprise 
at the audacity of other statements the press overlooked: 

“You were not non-partisan in the last election when you 
sought to exert political power, and in my judgment the signal 
failure of your efforts to punish an official because he had stood 
for what he thought was right was one of the most hopeful signs 
Ihave seen of the enduring nature of our institutions.” 

Republican women warned Republican leaders that there were 
many Republican women who could not and would not support 
Mr. Wadsworth’s return to the United States Senate. They at- 
tempted to secure another candidate, but “the machine” pulled 
off every one. Lest the primary would fail to nominate him a 
designating convention was called in open violation of the pri- 
mary law. Republican women were asked whether they would 
vote for Mr. Wadsworth in this convention if elected as dele- 
gates, and many who said they would not do so were dropped. 
So with careful engineering on the part of “‘ the machine ” (which 
being inside the party is no menace) Mr. Wadsworth was nom- 
inated. A small committee of women ran a small campaign 
against him, being very careful not to endorse any candidate in 
opposition. 

When the votes were counted, Mr. Wadsworth had 800,000 
fewer votes than the head of his ticket, Mr. Harding. 

The women accepted the issue of the campaign and have been 
content to let bygones be bygones; but it becomes increasingly 


clear that those 800,000 votes rankle and embitter and anger 
and arouse revenge. 


HE real source of hostility seems to be the fear that women 

may develop the habit of thinking things through; and 
that in consequence they might continue to act in a manner in- 
convenient to party managers. Therefore the new philosophy is 
being preached rather strenuously that voters should get inside 
one or the other dominant party and practice obedience. 

Disraeli once said: “ England is not governed by logic, it is 
governed by Parliament.” If the program now advocated can 
be established some great American may say, “ The United States 
is not governed by logic but by parties.” 

Verily, the Albany tempest in a teapot, as some newspapers 
called the affair, is upon examination a teapot in a tempest 
instead. 

The struggle in New York seems to be between the Repub- 
licans and the League of Women Voters because the Repub- 
licans are in power; but in the background Democrats are not 
unmindful that when their time arrives “ to come back,’”’ women 
voters with ideas may be dangerously uncomfortable factors. A 
very prominent writer came to Albany from a very important 


“ 


magazine because its editors had been the objects of a campaign 
of letters warning them against the League of Women Voters, 
because it had gone over to the Republicans “ boots, saddles and 


dragoons.” 


9 IS not so long that these two great parties were vying with 

each other in legislative halls in eloquent declarations that 
women really did not know enough to vote. They now seem fairly 
well scared because women know so much. 

After a considerable portion of the Albany convention had 
left the city, delegates whether they were en 
rolled partisans. In response to this query 127 announced them- 
selves as enrolled Republicans, 23 as enrolled Democrats and 7 
as not enrolled in any party. It is a pity that the record of 
the entire convention had not been taken, but even the 157 dele- 
gates remaining proved that the League of Women Voters has 
not worked against Republican enrollment, as Republican women 
stated in Albany last week and that they had carried out their 
own resolution to enroll in a party. 

One woman is announced through the press as withdrawing 
from the League in acceptance with the Governor’s advice. 
There may be others unknown. On the other hand many new 
and unsolicited members have requested the privilege of joining. 
These are only the symptoms of readjustment. RE tate 


were asked 


RS. F. LOUIS SLADE of New York City has been elected 

a member of the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 
vice Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, who has resigned. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown, of New York City, succeeds Mrs. Livermore on 
the Woman Citizen Corporation. 
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A Tempest in a Tea Pot 


From Tue WomaAN CITIzEN’s Special Correspondent. 


HE NEW YORK STATE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOT- 
ERS held its annual convention on Thursday and Friday, 
January 27th and 28th, in Albany. Something happened there 
which made the convention worthy of the attention of all Ameri- 
cans. 

A successfully conducted, well-attended convention it was, 
with an earnest will prevailing to search out the best way for 
women voters to serve their country. The able reports, the lofty 
spirit, the highly intelligent discussion, the absence of rancor to- 
ward others, lifted the convention to high water mark among 
New York’s many women’s conventions, but even this superla- 
tive record would give news value only to those directly inter- 
ested in such gatherings. 

The Governor of the State addressed a banquet. There is 
nothing unusual in that. When invited Governor Miller accepted. 
A little later he informed the Committee on Program that he 
did not wish to come unless he could be permitted to tell the 
League of Women Voters wherein he differed with it. The 
Committee courteously granted a cordial permission, whereupon 
he discovered another engagement which would prevent his be- 
ing present. Later he again wrote to say that he would adjust 
his engagements so as to be present if it were still permitted that 
he say whatever he wished. The permission was granted. 

He came and with him three male stenographers who took 
notes. [very five or ten minutes one would leave the room with 
his record, work it off outside on a machine and return to lib- 
erate another stenographer, so that when the speech was finished 
it was already typed and on the wires. The Governor had not only 
told the League of Women Voters what he thought of them, but 
he had also told every newspaper in the state. 

Even this act of questionable courtesy was not of great mo- 
ment, but what he said was of national importance and what lay 
back of his spoken word was of greater significance. Governor 
Miller is only one man, but he is at the moment clothed with a 
very great deal of political power. 


ORE, what he said was precisely what the Republican 
M women said the week before, and what the Republican 
women said was what the Democratic women and men have been 
saying. 

‘There is no proper place for a league of women voters, 
precisely as I should say that there was no proper place for a 
league of men voters. 

“T have a very firm conviction that any organization which 
seeks to exert political power is a menace to our institutions, un- 
less it is organized as a political party. Our institutions were so 
framed that party government is essential to their perpetuity, 
and a two-party system, if our representative system is to endure, 
is necessary. The fundamental theory of our Government is 
the rule of the majority, and only through a political party rep- 
resenting the majority or as near the majority as that may be 
possible can you secure an expression of the will of the people, 
and, therefore, it is that under our system of government the 
two-party system is essential. * * * * * * 

“ Now, the only way you can have responsible government is 
through a party. A party has a state, it has something to work 
for; and the something to work for, if it is properly organized, 
is the success of the principles to which it is devoted. Now of 
course you cannot secure unanimity of opinion as to any great 
mass of principles. There must be compromises. Every one 


cannot have his or her way. 

“Tf you are to have concert of action the individual has to 
subordinate some views to meet the views of the others, and so 
you accept that set of principles which, for the most part, or as 
nearly as it is possible to attain, represent your views, and, ac- 


cepting them, you belong, we will say, to one party or the other. 
And it you do, if you believe in party government, as I do, and 
in party responsibility as I do, then you will support the candi- 
dates whom you believe best fitted and most willing to carry ou 
the principles that you stand for, and instead of voting for indi- 
viduals you will vote for principles if you wish to accomplish 
something. 

(‘* That is what we do,” several women said in stage whispers. 

‘So much, now, from the standpoint of being able to exer. 
cise the influence in the community that you ought to exercise 
One word upon the other side. 

“IT said that any body, not organized as a political party, which 
seeks to exert political influence, is a menace. That is a strong 
statement. Notwithstanding the fact that the two-party system 
is, as I assert, necessary to the proper working out of our institu 
tions, any group or set of people have a right to differ and t 
believe that something else is the all-important thing which neithe: 
of the two parties stands for. * * * * * * 

‘You have a right in a democratic country under free insti- 
tutions even to establish a political party to change the form of 
your government, if you do it in accordance with the method: 
prescribed by the Constitution under which we live, and you 
have a right even to organize a political party to accomplish that 
purpose if you propose to do it in a legal manner. And so yor 
have a right to organize as a political party for the furtherance oi 
any principle or set of principles, and whether you are in a mi: 
nority or a majority. 

‘But when, without being organized as a political party, an) 
organization seeks to exert political influence, to coerce officials 
either in the legislative or administrative position, to their par 
ticular views by intimidation or otherwise, by promise of sup 
port at the elections, or by threats, open or covert, of opposi 
tion at an election, such organization in my judgment is a meviac 
to our free institutions and to representative government. 

“Now why? Because such an organization is responsible t 
no one. Because by occupying a position of merely holding the 
balance of power you can appeal to the weak-kneed and the spine 
less to carry out that for which you may stand regardless of the 
public good. It may be that the thing you stand for is in the 
public interest, but you are not to be the judge of that. No grou 
except through the medium of an organization which can be made 
responsive and responsible can undertake to exert political power 
for the purpose of securing the adoption of measures which they 
favor, or preventing the adoption of measures which they oppose 
without in my judgment constituting what I said was a menace f 
free representative government. * * * * * * 

“ Those people who believed that prohibition was more impor 
tant than everything else combined, had a perfect right to organ 
ize a political party to bring about the establishment of the thing 
for which they stood. The Prohibition Party has endured for 
many years, and I undertake to say, although I know there mai 
be a difference of views upon this subject, that the Prohibition 
Party did not contribute to an appreciable extent to national 
prohibition. It came about in spite of and regardless of the ef- 
forts of the Prohibition Party, and as a party the Prohibition 
Party never could have accomplished it, because it was hopelessly 
and always in a minority. 

“T have heard it said that you are non-partisan.” 

“You were not non-partisan in the last election when yot 
sought to exert political power, and, in my judgment, the signal 
failure of your effort to punish an official because he had stood 
for what he thought was right was one of the most hopeful signs 
that I have seen of the enduring nature of our institutions.” 


* OK OOK OK OK 


HE Governor then attacked such measures as he supposed 
the League advocated. “Now take your night statute.” (The 
measure was proposed by the organized women workers of the 
United States and of the world and in New York was supporte' 
by a Legislative Committee composed of organizations, one of 
which was the League of Women Voters). Governor Millet 
condemned it as false in theory and injurious in operation. 
The Governor then took up health insurance and old age pet 
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ment noW as there was a year or two ago. 


“ Now, I assert that the function of the state is to prevent sick- 


ness and not to put a premium upon getting sick,” he said. “I 
assert that it is the function of the state not to make life com- 
fortable, not to remove these cares which the sentimentalists say 
afflict the poor working people, not to make it certain that, re- 
gardless of their industry, or their thrift they will be taken care 
of, whether they are employed, or not. I say that if you are to 
have the stimulus which is necessary for human progress you 
must leave to the individual himself the provision for his old age, 
or for his unemployment, or for his sickness.” 

The Smith Towner bill proposing federal financial aid to states 
in order to eliminate illiteracy was also condemned because New 
York state would have to pay a third of the cost. 


a. points in the Governor's speech are: 
1. No group of voters has the right to organize outside 
a political party. 

2. ‘“ Any organization which seeks to exert political power is 
a menace to our institutions.” 

3. Citizens have a legal right to organize a minority party 
when they differ from the majority parties but (using the Pro- 
hibition Party as the only example) such parties avail little or 
nothing. 

4. This is and must be a two-party government and every 
voter should get into one or the other and stay there patiently 
waiting until his party gets ready to do the things he most wants. 

5. The bill for aboiishing night work for industrial women 
(proposed by the organized working women of this country and 
many others and supported by the New York League of \Women 
Voters) was condemned. 

6. The program of legislation supposed to be supported by the 
League of Women Voters was condemned in foto. 

7. The League of Women Voters (New York) has not been 


non-partisan. 
Let the Press of New York Answer 
Points 1, 2, 3, 4 


“If any organization which seeks to exert political power is 
a menace to our institutions unless it takes on the form of a 
political party, then many menaces unblushingly stalk about.” 

“There are bar associations, the chambers of commerce, the 
vast array of civic societies and voters leagues and labor unions 
—all of these exert political power.” 

“Governor Miller is too little a loose thinker to uphold ser- 
ously the proposition he announced. Seemingly the only rational 
interpretation of his declaration is that he spoke without mature 
consideration.” New York Tribune (Republican). 

“To tell these women that their Association is a menace to 
American Institutions, is strong language. More than that it is 
not true. If it were true then there are tens of thousands of 
Men’s Associations in this country that are a menace to American 
institutions and Governor Miller belongs to some of them.* * 
The Governor’s assertion won’t hold water. It would wipe out 
‘very political organization, but the Republican and the Demo 
tratic Parties. It would make pariahs and political outcasts of 
the millions of independent voters in the country. Governor 













Miller tells the women that they must belong to either the Re 
publican or the Democratic party. Nonsense. If this were in 
tect before 1856 there never would have been any Republican 
Party and Abraham Lincoln would never have been president of 
he United States.”—Times Union (Democratic) Albany. 

“But if the League of Women Voters is a menace, what of 
‘milar countless organizations in the State and Country? Are 
the Citizens Union and the City Club in this town a menace? Is 
he Union League Club a menace? Are the manufacturers asso- 
ations and the chambers of commerce and the rotary clubs a 
menace? Governor Miller has laid down the astonishing dictum 
hat American citizens in the pursuit of political ideals are re- 
ticted to individual action within the political parties. He 
verlooks the fact that by the spirit of our institutions no c¢ %m- 


sions, saying that there was no such insistence for their enact- 


mon action is a menace which is carried on in the open for stated 
purposes and without violence. He seemingly fails to recognize 
that such open agitation is precisely the safeguard against the 
play of secret influences in our political life: that public agitation 
is the enemy of the lobby.”—-The New York Evening Post (In- 
dependent). 

“The members of the State League of Women Voters have 
not had an extensive experience in public affairs. That is why 
they will not be able at once to perceive the Governor’s great 


. moral and political distinction between an Anti-Saloon League 


which seils out George Thompson for the benefit of Nathan 
Miller and a League of Women Voters which refuses to support 
James W. Wadsworth for Senator and Democrat. 
The latter league is ‘a menace to our free institutions,” but the 
former is one of the enlightened instruments of beneficent self- 
government. If the women still refuse to believe it let them 
study the election returns.—New York I! orld (Democrat). 


ind rses a 


The Press on Numbers 5 and 6 


“Nor can one believe the Governor carefully weighed hi 
words when after saying to the \Vomen’s League that you must 
ieave to the individual himself the provision of his old age and 
his unemployment or for his sickness he turned around and de- 
clared that he hoped the welfare measures favored by the women 
would come in time.”—T7ribune (Republican). 

‘ Neither do we find coherence in the Governor’s observations 
on the broad problem of social welfare legislation. He laid down 
this general thesis: 

‘“ If you are to have the stimulus which is necessary for human 
progress you must leave to the individual himself the provision 
for his old age or for his unemployment or for his sickness.” 
To announce such a principle boldly is to indicate that one is 
living not in the present but in the world of twenty years ago. 
Governor Miller apparently denies the desirability of safeguard- 
ing the workers against the vicissitudes of life in an industrial 


age which enlightened statesmanship all over the world has ac- 
cepted.”—Evening Post (Independent ) 
‘One of the troubles with Governor Miller is this: He has 


long been dealing with men of big affairs, with capitalists, with 
generals of industry. He is out of touch with the sentiments and 
aspirations of the man on the street, the woman in the shop. He 
has dealt with what economists call ‘ big business’ so long that 
he is deaf to the human note in the struggle of life. Like Daniel 
Webster he believes that property is the corner stone of civiliza- 
tion. That belief lost Daniel Webster the presidency * 
Of course organizations like the Women’s League are a thorn 
in the side of men in power. That very fact is justification for 
their existence. If it were not for organizations like this, official- 
dom would die of complacency and moss would cover over the 
path of progress. The-.agitator, the reformer may be considered 
1 nuisance by those in life’s soft places but all the advancements 
of mankind have come through their knockings and their carp 
ings. The practicalist has the stolidity of arithmetic behind him, 
hut arithmetic changes not while humanity does. That is why 
the dreamer, the poet, the humanist, frees men from the fetters 
of custom and liberates the law books from the rule of the grave 
That is the difference between people who look at our political 
and social problems through legalistic eyes like Governor Miller, 
and people who have the viewpoint akin to that of the League ot 
Women Voters. Governor Miller and the legalists would rule 
us from the grave of tradition—the members of the Woman's 
League and those who think like them would rule us through 
thought that is a child of the living present. 

“There is truth in Governor Miller’s statement that the in 
fluence of non-partisan minorities has been pernicious. But the 
most active and pernicious of minorities in the lobbies at Albany 
and Washington are working tooth and nail to kill the measures 
which the League of Women Voters favor. When the lobbyists 
of corporate interests are no longer to be found in our capitals 
it will be time to take seriously the argument that non-partisan 
groups should drop their efforts toward just and humane regu- 
lations. Laws providing for the eight-hour day for women, the 
abolition of night work, and health insurance are not directed 

(Continued on page 958) 
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OT only should reason- 

able alimony be grante:| 
a woman on dissolution of the 
marriage relation, without 
fault on her part, but she can 
accept alimony without any 
sacrifice of her self-re- 
spect or the respect of others. 
It is in no sense a gratuity 
from the former husband, nor 
is it compensation for serv- 
ices which she no longer ren- 
ders. It represents the terms 
upon which a contract 
been cancelled by 


has 
reason of 
the breach of the husband. 
Into the joint enterprise of 
marriage woman has put the 
greater part of her capital, 
her youth, her affections, her 
desire for motherhood, her 
possibilities of economic in- 
dependence; on his part the 
husband has undertaken to 
guard and shelter her, to treat 
her with kindness and affec- 
tion, which includes marital 
fidelity, and to furnish ade- 
quate support for life for her 
self and, during their minor 
ity, for their children. What- 
ever the cause, the decree of 


divorce can never restore the 


Alimony Asa Square Deal 


A Decision Rendered for the Woman Citizen by 
Judge Charles L. Guy of the New York 


Supreme Court 





lated during marriage as the 
jaint property of husband an 
wife; and upon the granting 
of a decree of divorce a sufh 
cient aniount is first set asid 
for the maintenance of the 
children, and the joint prop 
erty remaining 1s divide 
equally between the former 
husband and wife. Our ow 
laws could well be amende 
in that,respect. On the other 
hand, in the awarding oi ali 
mony a court should be care 
ful not to be governed }y 
sentiment, but to give due re 
sard to the husband’s future 
needs and problems. ‘Thioug 
guilty of misconduct towar 
the wife and of violation oi 
his contract with her, it mus 
be borne in mind that he i 
generally still 
natural affection for his chil 


possesse | 0! 


dren, and both for their sake 
and his own, he should not be 
por 


for seeing them an 


deprived of proper < 
tunity 
for retaining their affectior 

In the 
consideration should be give: 
to the fact that the life burd 
thus laid upon the former hu: 


alimol 


fixing of 





band will be without a 
compensating benefit to hi 


wife to her former status. : 
Jupce Cares L. Guy 


When freed, excepting where 
the law 
to remarry, or 


URING suffrage struggle in New York State in the last decade, 

Judge Guy was a main reliance of the suffragists. A brilliant orator, 
his talents were constantly available for the suffrage platform; a calm large 
md learned judge, his balanced arguments floored many an anti-suffragist 


forbids the husband If the alimony is made t 
be every 1 


“VOl 


where it im- there will 
poses the obligation of paying ducement for him to 


alimony, the man is as before marriage. He may even be bet paying it by either departing from from the jurisdiction of tl 


ter off financially by reason of the intelligent aid and assistance court or secretly disposing of his property, or avoiding oppo 
tunities for the earning of adequate sums with which to pa 
the alimony; and he will do this even though it may mean inca! 


The man, as the money earne! 


the wife has given him. He has enjoyed a home and the inti 
mate society and companionship of the woman; but he has parted 
permanently with nothing unless the law so decrees. ceration in jail for a few months. 
must also be maintained properly. If the terms are so harsh # 
to make success and a fair enjoyment of life impossible, he wi 
cease to be a money earner, and the alimony will not be paid. 


A divorced wife should also understand that she cannot expet! 


EAS, however, has lost forever in the joint enterprise 
which has failed the best years of her youth, and not 


merely marital opportunities, but her business opportunities as ‘ 
after cancelling the marital contract, to enjoy all the comfort 
and luxuries which the affectionate regard of a husband former! 
lavished upon her. She is entitled to adequate support ant 
maintenance for herself and children, according to the statio 
in life she occupied during marriage, so far as her former hus 
band’s financial condition renders him capable of furnishing 
She is entitled to nothing mot 


fe me f , 
well. While the man has generally in the natural development 
of his powers, of his business acumen and intelligence, increased 
his opportunities in a commercial sense, the woman during the 
years of marriage before her divorce has, by reason of her marital 
duties, been unable to fit herself for earning a livelihood. With 
advancing years she has become increasingly incapable of the : 
; con ; : such support and maintenance. 
economic independence which might have been hers but for the ape : ; al 

It is an erroneous belief that a divorced woman is entitled t 
a proportionate share of her former husband’s earnings aite 
She has no such right during mat 


matrimonial contract entered into between her and her former 
husband. To deprive her of all just return therefor and turn 


: . . 5 she has ceased to be a wife. 
her adrift, perhaps with dependent children, and no other provi- 


riage, and she certainly cannot expect greater benefits financial] 
from the dissolution of marriage than she enjoyed during mat 
riage. Should she demand more than a fair amount for hej 


sion for her maintenance and theirs but the mere pittance which 
a police court would compel the father to pay for the support of 
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his children, would be, in my opinion, a cruel injustice. support and maintenance, she would then have reason to lose he 
self-respect and the respect of others. She would be making s¢ 


(Continued on page 966) 


This is so well recognized in some foreign countries that 
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Should Women Take Alimony? 


By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


F their long period of economic dependence had left no mark 

on women it would have been strange indeed. 

It is not strange to find that it has affected them with more 
than one unworthy characteristic. 

We all recognize the shame of the woman who openly trades 
on sex, and many as frankly condemn the woman who marries 
for money. Of late years there has dawned a recognition that 
the financial dependence of the wife is also an illegitimate posi- 
tion, the commonest of all, and so having the widest effect. 

Outside of these classifications there are two others in which 
women take money from men, on a sex basis, yet outside of the 
relation itself; the woman who is, or claims to be, jilted, and 
seeks to assuage her grief with financial “damages” in a suit 
for “‘ breach of promise”; and the woman who takes alimony. 

The breach of promise case clearly admits the economic de 
The plaintiff has had the promise of a 


pendence of women. 
Women of 


job, as it were, and sues for breach of contract. 
delicacy scorn this open admission, and prefer to keep their 
broken hearts to themselves. 

But those who object to taking money for the marriage that 
was denied them, do not so object to taking money for the mar- 
riage they have denied. 

Alimony is financial support given by a man to a woman who 
was his wife, but is so no longer. 

“Marriage As A Trade” is ignominious enough when the 
woman fulfills her part of the bargain, but what can express the 
sordid degradation of living on a man without even that excuse? 

Now let us be fair to the thousands of perfectly “ nice ” women 
who do not see this in the least. 


HE worldwide and age-old habit of living on a man’s mone\ 

in marriage, has blunted the “ business honor” of women. 

It would be truer to say that it has prevented the development of 
that feeling. 

The theory that “a woman has a right to change her mind ”’ 
has naturally prevented any keen sense of integrity in keeping 
her word, and the lifetime of dependence upon male relatives of 
some sort, makes it seem perfectly natural to be supported by 
some man some way, no matter what happens. 

The married woman, losing her life-security, feels utterly at 
sea. If she is the blameless one in the divorce suit, her attorney 
claims, and the judge awards, this “ alimony,” a continuous sup 
port from the erring ex-husband. 

If the woman is young and marries again, she sometimes con 
tinues to accept this money from the first husband, shame for 
two. 

If she is older, and totally inexperienced in earning a living 
outside of the sex-relation, she then as a matter of course lives 
peacefully on her alimony, feeling it to be no more than her due. 

If there are children her demand is larger perhaps, and better 
based. But even here there should be a clear distinction drawn 
between support of his children, which is not a bargain, but a 
natural duty; and support of his wife, which means paying her 
for duties she no longer performs. 

Whoever is to blame for the broken marriage, either one or 
both parties, the man should do his part in supporting the chil- 
dren. If she is competent to do half of it he should do the other, 
and in most cases he is best able to do it all. 

But an adult woman, not sick, crippled or under-witted, should 
scorn to be supported by any man. Most of all by an ex-husband. 


HE difficulty is that women do not, as a class, appreciate the 
nature of an economic relation, as distinguished from the 
relation of sex, or that of maternity. 

One would think that the complete dissociation of these great 
natural processes in the body might furnish an illuminating an- 
alogy. We have the elaborate group of organs and functions 
which feed and warm us internally, keep us breathing, and gen- 
erally preserve the individual life; and also we have a wholly 
distinct group of organs and functions which serve the ends of 
race preservation. These may be neglected and even removed 
without destroying the individual, but the economic processes 
can not be interfered with without immediate injury. 

Our social economic processes consist in the exchange of ser- 
vices between individuals, either in the earlier form of inter- 
personal bargaining, or the later process of serving the group, 
as in the position of a school-teacher, for instance. 

The sex processes and those of parentage are not of an eco- 
nomic nature. In fact they often work economic disadvantage 
to the individual, temporarily at least. 

The human female is the only one which does so confound 
these processes. She alone, among all the mates and mothers in 
creation, expects to be paid for her share in this relation. 

It is obvious that the main reason for her confusion of ideas 
is the confusion of her functions. She is not only a wife, but a 
servant. The legitimacy and nobility of her work as a mother, 
the development of comradeship and lasting love between hus- 
band and wife, these have blinded her to her real economic posi- 
tion, which is that of a general servant. 
up to the limit of wages due 


As such she “earns her living ” 


for this work. 


S HIe earns it, but in the great majority of cases she does not get 
it. In all that fifteen-sixteenths of our families in which the 
woman “does her own work,” she gets only her food, and a 
modicum of clothing—not even the room to herself which would 
be given the servant. 

The hired servant would have to be given food, room, and 
wages. The married servant receives food, half a room, and 
such clothing and other necessities as a poor man can afford— 
and feels like giving. .\s a poor man he simply could not af- 
ford to pay a servant, and is compelled to marry one. 

When this great majority of our women realize their position, 
and see how they keep their families poor by this gross financial 
waste of labor, we shall see a change in our housekeeping 
methods. But they must first realize their present position, that 
of the unpaid servant. 

It is not from this class that the avid calls for alimony are 
No matter what the judge may wish to do, a farmer or 
wife” who is not working 


heard. 
laboring man can not 


“e 


support a 
for him. 

But the ex-wife of the rich man, or of any man who earns 
more than enough to keep himself, expects that he shall continue 
to “support” her, after she has discontinued her nominal ser- 
vices as a hirer of cooks and orderer of meals. 

We may agree that while she was doing this she was entitled 
to the pay of a housekeeper ; but when she stops being a house- 
keeper she is entitled to nothing. If she was really earning what 
she got as her husband’s housekeeper, she can easily earn it as 
some other man’s. There is a crying demand for good house 
keepers, but very few women seem able or willing to fill it 
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There remains one plausible ground for the demand for ali- 
mony—the woman’s health has been injured, perhaps ruined, by 
her unfortunate marriage. She is unable to work, she has no 
other relatives to turn to—should not he who has done this wrortg 
be made to pay for it? 

He should, but not as alimony. 
claim damages. There should be competent medical testimony, 
and under the *‘ Employers’ Liability Act” the man should be 
made to pay for the evil he has done—so far as money can. 

If the injury is of the grave and terrible sort resulting from 
communicable disease there should be disgrace and punishment 
This should 


The injured woman should 


for the man as well as payment to the sufferer. 
work both ways. There are cases where the man is the innocent 
victim. FE vildoers of this sort should be treated as are other 
criminals. 
this to a trusting bride would be hard to find. 


A greater criminal than a man who brings a fate like 


But damages are not the same thing as alimony. 

The cheerful divorcee, living in idleness on the money of the 
man to whom she is no longer married, is not a criminal perhaps, 
but she is a contemptible object. 

Is there no work by which she can earn her bread honorably ¢ 
If she was a housekeeper before, she is sure of a living and a 
chance to save money by being one again. 

Is there no other trade for which she is competent, if incon, 
petent in housework ? 

If her natural capacities are undamaged by the marriage she 
is as able to earn as if he had not married her, and has no more 


claim upon his money. 


HE grievous part of the matter is that it should be necessary 
to insist on the obvious disgrace of such a position. 

To live on the labor of another, to be “ supported ” without 
work, to be a dependent—this is bad enough for an invalid or 
defective. But for an able-bodied person, grown up, not crip- 
pled in any way, to willingly submit to such degradation and no/ 
feel it—that is what shows the effect of the long subjection of 
women. 

The slaves in the south, after being “ freed,” still continued 
in most cases to hang about the old place and to depend on their 
old masters. Many generations of slavery do not develop the 
characteristics of free men. 

It is new to women to realize that they are competent mem- 
bers of society, perfectly well able to earn their livings, if only by 
their old trade of housework. This, singularly enough, they scorn. 

The same woman who sings hymns of praise to the daily tasks 
of the house-wife, looks down with contempt on the same work 
when done for wages. 

What strange perversion of economic ideals can make it in 
their minds more honorable to work for nothing and have their 
food and clothes given to them, than to pay for their supplies 
by well-earned money of their own? 

They have so long confounded marriage with unpaid house- 
service that it seems honorable to them; while paid house-service 
indicates an inferior caste. 

Our brains are unused to clear strong individual thought. 

We accept the prevailing theories we are brought up in with 
no attempt at examination. And the unbroken centuries of this 
particular association of ideas have resulted in a veritable anchy- 
losis—they have grown together. 

Yet the matter can be wholly disentangled by a little vigorous 
and honest thought. 

As a human being, a woman is fully capable of earning her 
living, as other human beings do, by an exchange of economic 
services. 

As a female being she should be a mother, and, as a mother, 
provide for her children, this is the law throughout nature. 


As a human female being, she has in the work of parentage the 
valuable aid of the more highly specialized male, and, still fur. 
ther, the aid of organized society—hitherto wholly masculine, but 
in which the mother can now do her share. 

Asa she has a two-fold position, one that of the 
permanent mate, such as is found among all monogamous anj- 
mals, the other one of the most damaging “ vestigial rudiments” 
of primitive times—a combination of sex-slavery and domestic 


* wate” 


‘ 


service. 

Monogamous marriage will endure, because it is based on bio- 
logical law and is distinctive of our species. In this the wife 
and husband hold a happy and permanent relation of mutual 
love and tender helpfulness, in which no taint of money payment 
can be thought of without shame. 

3ut wifehood as a form of sweatshop labor, of sex-subjection, 
of pecuniary helplessness, we are outgrowing. 

With a higher, purer and more legitimate conception of mar- 
riage, with economically independent, humanly specialized women, 
we shall soon develop a sense of honor which will make all of us 


despise alimony as much as some of us do now. 


A Proposed Remedy 
A STORY has been told concerning the Wives of Bagdad. 
It appears the King was wrought up over being told by a 
peasant that there was not a single contented wife in all of Bag- 
dad. Consequently the King ordered an investigation and found 
to his horror that the allegation was true. Even his own wife 
was dissatisfied. Consequently the King ordered all wive- to 
leave Bagdad and take only one article with them, that to be 
what was most near and dear only—but one woman took her 
husband, he a leper and cripple. She transported him on a 
wheelbarrow. 

Who knows what would happen right here in our own United 
States should our President issue similar orders. However, it 
ill becomes any one to denounce or find fault, even with so bad 
a condition as our system of marriage slavery, without offering 
a remedy. 

Here is a proposed remedy. Let the Woman CITIzEN lead, 
and ask all friendly publications to follow, in carrying on an open 
forum, upon the subject of marriage and divorce and make it a 
continuous campaign of education, until an adequate remedy has 
been applied. Same as has been done with woman suffrage 
Will say right here, the writer is nearing the three-quarter cen- 
tury mark and so cannot be justly accused of having any personal 
axe to grind. 

There appear to be some ridiculous divorce laws in some states. 

Take New York for instance, where it is said, there are no 
legal grounds for divorce, except adultery. 

A story has been told of an unhappy home. 
a spirit of revenge took advantage of the man during sleep, hand- 
cuffed him, tied him to a bed post, poured boiling water on his 
head and pulled out his hair and tatooed his body with red hot 
poker ; still there was no adultery and no divorce could be granted. 

My suggestion is: First, state by state, adopt a good and 
adequate mother’s pension law. Second, adopt a law requiring 
all persons before marriage to enter into a written contract, con- 


The woman in 


cerning the division of property in case of divorce and providing 
that the mother have full custody of the children if any. This 
contract to be filed and recorded with clerk of the court, before 
a marriage license is issued. The law to further provide that 
either party to a marriage compact, be entitled to a divorce, upon 
their own application to the clerk of court and compliance with 
their property division contract. Those already married to sub- 
mit to the law just as it now is. 
(Continued on page 966) 
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How Sherwin Cody’s New Invention 
Improves Your Speech and Writing 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


How to find and correct your mistakes in English. How to speak and write with clearness, force, and 


conviction. 
great benefit. 


through grade school or high school. 


For employers and employees. 
For improving your business and social standing. 


A remarkable patented method which men and women in all walks of life are using with 
For college men as well as for those who have not gone 


NO MATTER 


WHAT YOU DO YOU MUST LEARN TO SPEAK AND WRITE MASTERLY ENGLISH IF YOU WANT 
TO ATTAIN YOUR GREATEST POSSIBILITIES. 


ANY people say, “Did you hear 
M from him today?” They should 

say, “Have you heard from him 
todav:’” Some didn’t get vour 
answer yet,” instead of, “I haven't got 
Some people spell cal- 
endar “calender” or “‘calander.” Still 
others say “between you and I,” instead 
of “between you and me.” It is astonish- 
ing how many people use “who” for 
“whom” and mispronounce the simplest 


say, ae | 


your answer yet.” 


words. Few people know whether to 
spell certain words with one or two 
5” or “m’s” or “r’s” or with “ie” or 


“ei,”’ and when to use commas in order to 
make their meaning absolutely clear. And 
very few people use any but the most 
common words—colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters are lifeless, 
monotonous, humdrum. Every time they 
talk or write they show themselves lack- 
ing in the essential points of English. 


Your English Reveals You 


Does your English help or hurt you? 
Do you write and speak correctly or do 
your errors reveal and handicap you: 
Every time you talk, every time you write, 
you show what you are. When you use 
the wrong word, when you mispronounce 
a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you 
handicap vourself enormously. Words 
are the driving, compelling forces in busi- 
ness. Ideals cannot be expressed except 
in words. An unusual command of Eng- 
lish enables you to present your ideas 
clearly, forcibly, convincingly. Your Eng- 
lish is the weapon you use every day to 
help you improve your business or social 
position. If it is correct it helps you. If 
incorrect it hurts you more than you will 
ever know, for people are too polite to tell 
you about your mistakes. 


Stop Making Mistakes 


For the past five years Mr. Cody has 
been working almost day and night on the 
study of the problem, “How to make cor- 
rect habits in speaking and writing stick 
in your mind.” He appealed to school 
superintendents, and 150 of them placed 
classes at his disposal for experiment. 
He appealed to great corporations, and 
they let their employees be tested so Mr. 
Cody would know how accurate they 
really were. He was amazed to discover 
that the average person in school or in 
business is only 61% efficient in the vital 


points of [english grammar. After count- 
less experiments Mr. Cody finally invented 
a simple method by which you can acquire 


a better command of the English language 


in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can 





SHERWIN CODY 


stop making the mistakes in English which 
have been hurting you. 


Sherwin Cody’s Self-Correcting 
Method 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his 
unique device, and now he places it at 
your disposal. You do the lesson given 
on any particular page, then you see just 
how Mr. Cody would correct that paper. 
You mark your errors and check them in 
the first blank column. Next week you 
try that page again, on the second un- 
marked sheet, correct your errors, and 
check them in the second column. You 
see at a glance what you have failed to 
remember, and at the bottom you com- 
pare your average with that of grammar 
school graduates, high school graduates, 
and experienced stenographers, until you 
have reached the 100% point in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, expression and 
grammatical usage. 


Learn By Habit—Not By Rules 

Mr. Cody has applied scientific princi- 
ples to teaching the correct use of our 
language. He made tens of thousands of 
tests of his various devices before invent- 
ing his present method. In all his tests 
he found that the trouble with old methods 
is that they do not stick in the mind. 
Rules are memorized, but correct habits 


are not formed. Finally the rules them- 
selves are forgotten. The new Sherwin 
Cody method provides for the formation 
of correct habits by constantly calling at- 
tention to the mistakes you mak« 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which 
these habit-forming practice drills can be 
carried out. You can write the answer 
to fifty questions in 15 minutes and cor- 
rect your work in 5 minutes more. The 
drudgery and work of copying has been 
ended by Mr. Cody. Moreover, you do 
not have to go through page after page 
of material with which you are familiar. 
You concentrate always on your mistakes 
until it becomes “second nature” to speak 
and write correctly. 


Write for Free Book 


\ booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
Course in Language Power is ready. If you 
are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, pronunciation or punctuation, if you 
cannot instantly command the exact words with 
which to express your ideas, this book will 
prove a revelation to you. 

A polished and effective command of the 
English language not only gives you the stamp 
of education, but it wins friends and impresses 
favorably those with whom you come in con- 
tact. Many men and women spend years in 
high school and years in college largely to get 
this key to social and business success. And 
now a really efficient system of acquiring an 
unusual command of English is offered to you. 
Spare time study—15 minutes a day—in your 
own home will give you power of language that 
will be worth more than you can realize. 

Write for this new free book, “How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English.’ Merely 
mail the coupon or a letter or even a postal 
card. You can never reach your greatest pos- 
s b'ities until you use correct English. Write 
today for the free booklet that tells about Mr. 
Cody’s simple invention 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
452 Searle Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The “Lives” and the “Fiction” of Women 


«| gions See Fe- 
male!” So reads 
the General Index to the ser- 
ried volumes of “ The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” which passed 
away in 1818. And, turning to “ Female,” what do we find 
they wrote of in those old dead days? Of Female Decorum, 
Conduct, Follies, Dress, Modesty, Immodesty, Silliness—nothing 
else! We waited until 1900 precisely for another General Index 
—this the well-thumbed “‘ Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera. 
ture” in all the public libraries—to set down for the solitary 
reference under the obsolete old word: “ Female: See Woman!” 

A little while back in this series we barely noted in passing that 
the various stages of the woman movement had been marked 
by the stubborn yielding of terms—from “ females ” to “ ladies ” 
to “women.” Let us see! But first let us remind ourselves that 
though the tilling of the ground began around 1750 with the 
learned females of the 18th century, the first blooming of the 
tardy seed was not until 1850, when determined women first 
began to break through their conservatory walls into fresher air, 
with demands for everything withheld, boldly calling themselves 
“ women,” and insolently told by men and “ ladies” alike that “a 
woman was nothing”! It was the insulting term of address for 
a decade, but they thrived under it. 

Now while there was no particular difference between one “ fe- 
male” and another, as there was not in the 18th century when 
life submerged all of them alike, the good old word sufficed for 
all. But when, at the beginning of the 19th century, the fast 
growing industrial era reached out greedy hands for workers and 
took women with men into factories and shops, no one knew what 
was happening, but as a matter of fact, the whole status of a 
sex was being put out of balance. 


” 


“ce 


OR some women, you see, had suddenly become “ different.” 
A few women were out in a strange, feared, unknown world, 
however miserably dragged there and however helpless; and, by 
that token, all of women’s lives, then and to come, had begun to 
change. For Life had suddenly divided a sheltered sex into 
women who worked in the world and women who did not; into 
the protected and the unprotected classes. So it slowly came to 
be that a difference in terms crept into use between women who 
worked in the open, the dangerous world, and women of “ deli- 
, “Female” as an all-inclusive tag for a sex 
dropped slowly out of usage. It came to be applied less and less 
to women of real or supposed leisure in the home. They, the 
protected of men, became “ ladies”; the others, the “ different” 
ones, the unprotected, out-in-the-world workers remained what 
they had been, “ females.” You see how the new term of honor 
for the old, static class of women flung a shadow of contempt on 
the old sex-term that still belonged to the new, different class of 
women workers. It took the large part of a century for the 
unprotected “ working ” female to become the honored Independ- 
ent Woman and for “ female” to become at last what it was in 
the beginning, a biological term for scientists. 

“ As a mere synonym for woman,” says that latest of diction- 
aries, the Oxford, ‘now commonly avoided by all good writers 
except with contemptuous implication.” 

But be sure that it was used from the beginning with contemp- 
tuous implication! “ This female,” wrote one old reviewer of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, “who dares to write of the rights of 


cacy” who did not. 


women!” 
It is hard to realize how arrogant “ woman” sounded at first 


in the ears of men! It must have held a terrifying assertion of 
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The New Woman and the Old Man 
By Edna Kenton 


equality before which they 
flinched. And it shows as 
clearly as anything what a task 
lay before the women pioneers 
—the changing not only of 
women and of life but of men. Females and ladies met a sur- 
face tolerance, even gentleness so long as they kept their places, 
But “women,” who had no place and could not be truste: to 
keep it if it were assigned, faced from 1850 on an outraved 
angry other sex, and their growing sway, both in life an! in 
fiction, was badly hampered until Life, after a generatio: or 
two, succeeded in evolving something approaching the New [an 
to match the New Woman. 


OR the old female-lady type still clung about men’s he art- 
strings. And men surely became, for some decades « ‘ter 
1850, the Sentimental Sex! How they bewailed the passing of 
‘‘ female delicacy,” “ female dependence,” “ female trust”! ow 
they revelled in the lady in life and the heroine in fiction \ho 
still persistently fainted and blushed all over the place, with “' the 
pearly tear of sorrow ” still “ spangling the fringed lid with the 
gem of sensibility ”! Both in fiction and life man loved her | vest, 
and veiled his face and steeled his heart against the New Wornian 
who neither wept nor fainted, who dared to differ and to do. He 
discussed seriously, in editorials and elsewhere, how to speak of 
Her, be she new or old, and one of him, writing for his brothers, 
decided gravely that “the sex, the fair sex, the gentler sex, the 
female sex, females, ladies, the ladies, women, woman, are al! in 
a way unpleasant! ” 

But since the progress of woman involves the fate of man, and 
change in one sex means change for better or worse in another, 
let us consider two “ ideals” set down by men; one about 1790, 
when the Female was pre-eminently “ ideal,” and one of 1895, 
when Woman had come into her own. 

A certain Dr. John Bennett wrote, in 1790, a man’s own book 
for females, entitled ‘‘ Letters to a Young Lady,” and in it, as an 
example to his fictitious correspondent, he was moved intensely 
to sketch his portrait of “ Louisa”; the italics are all Dr. Ben- 
nett’s own: 


“ Another distinguishing grace of Louisa is her softness. She 
has a quality that is a direct opposite to manliness and vigour. 
Her voice is gentle; her passions are never suffered to become 
boisterous; she never talks politics; she does not practice archery. 
I will venture to prophecy that she will never canvass for votes at 
an election. I never saw her in an unfeminine dress or her feat- 
ures discomposed with play. She really trembled with the appre- 
hension of danger. The farewell tear stands big in the trans- 
parent sluice. The heart of this lovely girl is, all over, sympathy 
and softness.” 


ERE is the old female of the species; the old heroine of old 

novels; here is the old male ideal of femaleness all complete, 

a milk-and-water, bread-and-butter, wax-and-honey, water-col- 

ored figurine! And here, too, don’t fail to note, is a curious male 

resentment at pretended helplessness! “ Louisa” really trem- 
bled—example to her sex! 

And “‘ Louisa,” lovely mummy, was to survive in fiction, far 
more than in life, for nearly a century longer, the delicate ideal 
invoked by many novelists, not only as poultice for the cancerous 
restlessness which afflicted life, but as the only heroine possible 
to mate with the old hero! But in 1895 the Saturday Review, 
viciously opposed from its beginning to educated, professional, 
business, athletic, independent and voting women, saying of them 
time and time over: “ They are no ladies; the only word good 
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enough for them is that term of opprobrium—females!” wrote, 
all unwittingly, an epitaph: the italics are ours: 

“ The tendency of her education,” it said complacently of the 
modern woman, “is rather to render her self-reliant than de- 
pendent upon the protection of man. Thus she has gradually 
become more of a human being, and less of that mere gender who 
is disposed to cling trembling to the nearest masculine arm and is 
full of that sham womanliness which makes a virtue out of help- 
lessness and a bait out of its pretended fears.” 

Oh Man, Old and New! For even in 1790 “ Louisa” was 
delicately dying, stricken with a mortal chill by your sullen sus- 
picion of her shams and pretences. And years before 1895 she 
had delicately died, so unobtrusively that she was never missed 
except by your startled sense of relief—indeed your loud hurrah! 
—over the absence of “‘a mere gender ” in the world. 

Whatever is new is wrong! But only give it time to grow old 
enough, generations enough to sink into for background and it 
becomes right and might. 


HICH is the basic truth beneath the lives and the fictions 

of women—that it takes a great deal of life to make even a 

little heroine “ right ” ; that the greedy graspings of novelists after 

a new heroine, before life had given her a background or the 

novelists a foundation for building, made her first appearances all 

wrong. In spite of any rare desire to do her justice she was in- 

evitably freakish, queer, grotesque and, worst of all, most “ un- 

happy.” For love and the novel go hand in hand, and let the 

laboring novelist intend as he might to mate her, his hero almost 

always fell a victim to some delicate lingering “ Louisa” lurking 
in the wings and ready to spring and pounce. 

For life had given the novelist his new heroine long before 

a new hero was in sight. Men moved slowly to cross the chasm 
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that the woman movement of the mid-nineteenth century had cre- 


ated between men and women—a movement described all too 


women for women.” A generation of lonely, 


narrowly as “ by 
embittered men and women had to be sacrificed, before a new 
generation of men could begin to see, in women’s growing free- 
dom, not danger but their own release. For if the old dead fe- 
males and ladies had suffered through men, men had suttered 
through them. We shall never know how many live oaks those 
clinging ivies killed! 

Nor shall we ever know how much of that old blind antago- 
nism of men to the New Woman was born of pain at woman's 
repudiation of all that men had done for her. Not much for her 
personal development, to be sure, but they had borne for cen- 
turies the burden of the world’s work—and were suddenly 
scorned for their pains. They were angry and contemptuous ana 
they gave back scorn for scorn, but they were human, even 
though mid-Victorian, and they were bitterly hurt. From this 
distance, looking back over old history, we can see it as quite pos- 
sible that in those first days of woman’s thrilling, inspiring revolt, 
it was men who were the real sufferers, staggering under heaped 
up penalties of past mistakes, smarting under a new and heavy 
spiritual loneliness and pain, and set apart by women and them- 
selves from the most picturesque movement of our times. 

So he evolved slowly—the New Man and the new hero. While 
women were breaking with every tradition and moving swiftly 
forward, he was holding grimly to old ideals, never realizing that 
his place in his “‘ man-made world” was about as depressing as 
Women had to discover for themselves, as they went 
it, that their conception of 


woman’s. 
cheerfully into the world to “ remake’ 
their bondage as the result of men’s careful, selfish planning was 
incredibly crude and false; that men were as helpless as they 
before great social institutions; that women’s demand for “ eco- 
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nomic independence” would remain a pitiful thing until the 
economic independence of men was a better thing than it is; that 
both sexes alike were the wrongers and the wronged; and that, 
if women were to be free, it was not from men but with men. 
When women had discovered this they had truly “ grown up,” 
had become of age. As their psychology toward men’s problems 
changed, men’s psychology toward women changed. The “ fe- 
male ” had never considered the problems of men; it took women 
to do that. 

And so, just about the time that the Saturday Review, in 1895, 
heaved its gusty sigh of relief for the disappearance of a ‘“‘ mere 
gender” from life, the New Hero was well on his way to join 
what was by then almost an old heroine. For she had been, 
since Charlotte Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre,” in fiction for close to fifty 
years. Thanks to the faithful few who had worked with her 
consciousness and not just with her “story ”—George Eliot, 
George Meredith, George Gissing, Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Humph- 
rey Ward—she had developed from a mere figure draped with 
theories to a real problem in fiction; from a passive, suffering 
thing standing in a painted niche to an active, thinking human 
being moving about the world; from a bitter, resentful aggressor 
to a warm, understanding, sympathetic woman; from a little gro- 
tesque to a creature of dignity, standing alone if she must, but 
standing on her own feet. And the New Hero rushed to meet 
her! 

The woman movement has incredible victories to its credit, but 
the latest is the greatest, won against mighty odds—the evolution 
in life and in fiction of the New Man. 


BBE Court of Common Pleas of Maryland has drsmissed the 
case against the 19th amendment, as instigated by that hardy 
anti perennial Mr. Everett Wheeler. See our next number for 


the full, and fairly funny, story. 
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A Tempest in a Tea Pot 
(Continued from page 951) 


at the individual but at unscrupulous employers who are willing 
to take every economic advantage of helpless employees at the 
expense of the individual and the race.”—-New York Globe. 


Answer of Republican Women 


A‘ the close of the banquet Republican delegates were called 
into conference with the result that the following statement 
Was issued: 
The letter to the Governor follows: 


“We, the undersigned, enrolled Republicans of the League 
of Women Voters, wish to thank you for coming to speak at 
our banquet last evening and to express to you our appreciation 
of the frankness and courage with which you addressed us. 

“ There were certain misapprehensions on which you based 
your statements which you will undoubtedly wish to have cor- 
rected. The League of Women Voters is not a woman’s party, 
nor is it a political party in any sense of the word. It lacks the 
chief element of a political party, as it does not want anything 
for itself or for any of its members. It is not fighting either 
political party. Most of its members belong to one of the two 
dominant parties and the league urges party allegiance. 

‘Our experience within the organization of the parties, how- 
ever, is a humiliating one. It has taught us that there is as yet 
no real equality in the management of party affairs, nor in the 
choice of delegates or candidates. We are forbidden to exercise 
independence or judgment, and are openly advised that there is 
no place in the party except for those who take orders. 

“You deny our right to work as a group outside the political 
party for political measures, and you say that all non-partisan 
groups which seek to affect legislation and the choice of candi- 
dates are a menace to the welfare of the country. Do you in- 
clude in this such groups as the State Charities Aid, the Dairy- 
men’s League, the Grangers, the Citizens’ Union, the Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, the Manufacturers’ Association, 
or are we a menace because we are women’ We believe that 
such associations are only dangerous if they are secret and offer 
secret rewards. 

“ Our chief point of difference is in the way we regard party 
allegiance. In joining a political party we do not feel that we 
must give our conscience into its keeping. 

“ We deeply resent the charge made in two of your public 
addresses that our motive in pushing the welfare bills was not 
honest and we are amazed that you should not know that they 
were initiated not by us, but by the organized working women 
of the state. You have made your own position on welfare legis- 
lation perfectly clear and we respect your convictions. You owe 
us the same respect. 

“Since you, the leader of our party and its spokesman in the 
state, publicly denounce our work, we beg to submit the follow- 
ing questions: 

“The chief work of the League of Women Voters is educat- 
ing voters, especially women. Does not the Republican party 
want an intelligent electorate? 

“We believe that voters should study public questions in an 
unprejudiced way. Therefore we offer a non-partisan platform 
for their discussion. Does the Republican party prefer that the 
voters should accept a partisan view without knowing anything 
about the subject? 

“ We insist that the public offices should be given to the man 
who will best serve the public, and not in payment for party ser- 
vice. We believe that true economy will result when public office 
is regarded not as party spoils, but as public trust. Does the 
Republican party disagree with this? 

“ We believe that unthinking submission to the dictates of the 
small groups which habitually control our dominant parties would 
be a menace to our country’s future. Does this belief preclude 
our working with the Republican party?” 

The letter was signed by Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, Mary 
Garrett Hay and forty other Republican delegates. 
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Mrs. Catt’s Answer 


MMEDIATELY after the Governor’s speech, Mrs. Catt was 

introduced for the purpose of a reply. The following ex- 
cerpts give the trend of her remarks: 

“While it is truth that this is a government by parties, it is not 
the whole truth. Parties administer government, but evolution 
is compelled by groups. I can recall no really important change 
in our institutions which has been brought about by party initia 
tive and I can think of no policy more certainly destructive of 
normal progress than the dissolution of those organizations which 
are promoting measures of reform. As a matter of historical 
fact every great act of any political party has been brought about 
by zroup action. 

“ The very party these political ladies serve was for vears a 
group before it was a party. It pommelled Whigs and Democrat; 
with its unanswefable appeals, and as parties do, they shirked 
and dodged the issue, until the nation arose in revolt and blew 
both old parties into oblivion and made a young fighting party of 
what had been a fighting group. 

Instead of prohibition coming to the nation in spite of the pro- 
hibition party, the prohibition party compelled attention to 
and it came in spite of the two dominant parties which to this 
day have been afraid to mention it in their platforms. 

“ The facts are that no party adopts an idea until that idea is 
supported by sufficient sentiment to indicate that the party will 
lose votes unless it takes it up or because the idea promises addi- 
tional votes. In so doing parties merely obey the law of self 
preservation. Whoever fails to recognize that behind the parties 
are the people; and that among them independent groups are at 
all times educating, agitating, arguing, contending, urging, ap 
pealing for their various causes, has missed the determining fac 
tor in governments by the people. Those ideas swell and grow 
and press for recognition and parties give heed when they can 
evade action no longer. 

‘ The League of Women Voters aspires to be a part of the big 
majorities which administer our government, and at the same 
time, it wishes to be one of the minorities which agitates and 
educates and shapes ideas today which the majority will adopt 
tomorrow. 

“Women to whom party loyalty is a superstition and a fetish 


will not be able to hold to both aims; they will be partisans only. 
1 


Women who fail to see good in parties because they know much 
they. cannot admire, will be Leaguers only, but the majority will 
possess the vision to work with their party majority and with 
the League minority without confusion of thought or act. 

“Tf there is any one thing to which our Republic is more sa 
credly pledged than to another, it is to free thought, free speech, 
freedom of organization, and freedom of political action. These 
are and ever have been the four corner stones of our boasted 
American liberty. Yet a group acting under these guarantees 
is called a menace. It will indeed be a menace to our institu- 
tions when any one of these rights is denied. 

‘ There have been and are groups which are menaces to liberty, 
but they are not those who are aiming to improve civilization ; 
they are those corporate groups which by the use of money have 
controlled legislation, men and parties. The Brewers for years 
were such a group. 

“The League of Women Voters should go forward fearlessly 
until it knows for itself that its job is done.” 

ERMONT’S Lower House ratified the Federal Suffrage 

Amendment by a vote of 200 to 3 last week. Favorable 

action by the Vermont Senate, which is promptly expected, will 
place Vermont in line as the 38th state to ratify. 
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Leo Tolstoy's 
Posthumous Works 


In Three Volumes. Price. $2.00 Per Volume 


The best writings of Tolstoy unpub- 
lished at his death, in new and irre- 
proachable translation, specially 
edited and annotated. The reviving 
preference among thoughtful men 
and women for works expressive of 
high moral teaching assure a reverent 
hearing for this collection of stories 
and essays preaching love of human- 
itv, blessings of peace, dignity of sex. 





Russian Authors’ Library 


“The best in Russian Literature” 


LEO TOLSTOY 
* The Pathway of Life,” 
Vol. [ and II 
First and only English translation. 
Gems of wisdom covering the entire do- 
main of human life—individual and so- 
cial, physical and spiritual. The lofti- 
est utterance in literature on morals and 
sex relations. Price $2 per volume. 


* RESURRECTION,” Vol. I and II 

First unexpurgated translation of Tol- 
stoy’s greatest work of fiction wherein 
he expounds his entire ethical teaching 
in the form of a novel on beautiful 
paper, with 33 illustrations. Price $3 
per volume. 


LEONID ANDREYEV 


** When the King Loses His Head and 
Other Stories ” 

The greatest stories of this master of 
soul analysis. Contains the first Eng- 
lish translation of “LIFE OF FA- 
THER VASSILY,” a most beautiful 


story as well as others. Price $2. 
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N September 2, 1914, one month after the 

outbreak of the European War, the Con- 
gress of the United States created the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance for the purpose of in- 
suring American vessels and their freight and 
cargoes against loss or damage from the risks 
This did not cover marine insurance, 
On June 12, 1917, there 


was an enactment to insure the crews of vessels 


of war. 
but only war risks. 


against death and disability resulting from the 
war. By further enactment of Congress, Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, there was created a Division of 
Military and Naval Insurance, and this is the 
War Risk Insurance Act as is generally under- 
stood by the term. 

The Act of October 6, 1917, contained three 
{mportant features: (1) Government allotment 
and allowances, (2) compensation, and (3) in- 
surance. 

Up to October, 1917, the bureau was housed 
in a single office and employed fewer than 100 
clerks. But following the enactment of October 
6, 1917, providing for the insurance of the lives 
of our soldiers, sailors and marines, the pay- 
ment of allotments with Government allow- 
ances, under certain stipulations, to the depen- 
dent relatives of the enlisted men, and the pay- 
ment of compensation for death or disability 
resulting from war service, the scope of the 
bureau’s authority was greatly broadened and 
its work grew by leaps and bounds, so that it 
finally became an organization employing more 
than 15,000 persons. 
the bureau has occupied a building of eleven 


Since the spring of 1919 


stories, erected especially for it on H street and 
Vermont avenue, in Washington, a stone’s throw 
from the White House. 

The amendment to the War Risk Insurance 
Act, as of October 6, 1917, provided for yearly 
renewable Term Insurance, upon application, in 
sums ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. The object 
of the insurance was purely protection against 
The in- 


surance was unassignable and could not be at- 


death or permanent and total disability. 
tached by creditors. The insurance was granted 
at a low rate. The premiums were not prem- 
iums, as it was provided that the United States 
Government should pay the expense of adminis- 
tration and bear the excess mortality and dis- 


ability cost resulting from the hazards of war, 


an expense no private or commercial company 
could afford to bear without a corresponding in- 
crease in the premium charges. 

During the war more than 4,500,000 soldiers, 


What the Government 
Is Doing for Soldiers 


and Sailors 
By R. W. Emerson 


Assistant Director, 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Treasury Department 





sailors and marines, or about 90% of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States, ob- 
tained War Risk Insurance. After the Armis- 
tice a majority of the insured permitted their in- 
surance to lapse, but many certificates were 


subsequently reinstated. 


ihe War Risk Insurance Act provides that 
not later than five years after the Presi- 
dent has formally proclaimed the termination 
of the war the Term Insurance shall be con- 
verted, without medical examination, into such 
form or forms of insurance as may be prescribed 
by regulations and as the insured may request. 
Six standard forms of life insurance are now 
offered by the War Risk Insurance Bureau. Up 
to June 30, 1920, 
to the number of 152,979 and to the amount of 


permanent insurance policies 


$511,821,500 were approved. The average face 


value per policy of standard insurance was 


$3,345.70. The average face value of Term In- 
surance applied for up to June 30, 1920, was 
$8,697. 


In offering permanent insurance the Govern- 
ment did not consider that it was in competition 
with the commercial companies. The Govern- 
ment passed the War Risk Insurance Act in 
recognition of the services and sacrifices of those 
called to the colors, and in providing permanent 
insurance for its defenders it felt that its obli- 
gation to them did not cease when the war 
ended. 

Considerable confusion exists in the public 
mind respecting the difference between the in- 
surance and compensation features of the War 
Risk Insurance Act. Insurance is a Government 
contract with an individual. Compensation is a 
Government grant, having nothing in common 
with 
death or disability on account of personal injury 


insurance. Compensation is payable for 
suffered or disease contracted, accelerated or 
aggravated in active service in line of duty and 


not due to a person’s wilful misconduct. Com- 
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pensation is payable for all degrees of disability 
rated over a 10% reduction in earning capacity. 
In addition to compensation the injured person 
is furnished by the United States with such 
reasonable governmental medical, surgical ind 
hospital treatment as may be necessary. 

Disability ratings are based upon the ave:age 
impairment of earning capacity in civil occ: pa- 
tions, and not upon the average impairmen of 
individual earning capacity. The purpose to 
be just and fair to the claimant, as shown by the 
fact that no reduction in the rate of compe: sa- 
tion is made for individual success in ove 
ing the handicap of permanent injury. 

Under the original law a totally disa ied 
soldier received $30 a month, if single, and more 
lf he ad 


a father or mother, either or both dependent 


if he was married and had children. 


upon him for support, he would receive i 
tion $10 a month for each. Under an amend- 
ment to the War Risk Insurance Act, known as 
the Sweet Amendment and approved December 


24, 1919, the compensation benefits were greatly 


increased, so that a soldier totally and tempo- 
rarily disabled now receives $80 a month if he 


has neither wife nor child living, $90 a month 
if he has a wife but no child living, $95 it he 
has a wife and one child living, $100 if he has 
a wife and two or more children living, and if 
he has no wife but one child living $90, with $5 
for each additional child. If he has a mother 
or father either or both dependent on him for 
support, then, in addition to the above amounts, 


For total 


and permanent disability the rate of compensa- 


$10 for each parent so dependent. 
tion is $100 a month. If the disabled person is 
so helpless as to be in constant need of a nurse 
or attendant, an additional sum not exceeding 
$20 a month is allowed. 

During the war one of the most beneficent 
features of the War Risk Insurance Act was 
that which provided for the making of an allot- 
ment from the pay of the enlisted personne! of 
the military and naval establishments and the 
paying of a family allowance by the United 
within certain permitted 


States to relatives 


classes. The Government compelled the enlisted 
man, if he had a wife or child, to allot to one 
of them a certain part of his monthly pay, in 
which event a Government allowance was added, 
If the allot- 


ment was voluntary and went to certain rela- 


if requested by the enlisted man. 


tives, the Government added an allowance upon 
(Continued on page 962) 
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The Week in Congress 


WasHINcTON, D. C., January 31, 1921. 
peer of a filibuster in the Senate 


justify the prediction of the Woman Cit- 


isen at the opening of the session that practi- 
cally no legislation except that dealing with ap- 
propriations would be enacted by this Congress, 
though the fact of the filibuster is being well 
cl aled by the words of the senators. Indeed 


sot of those who are loudest in their de- 
nunciation of filibusters in general and denials 
that any filibuster is taking place at this time, 
have consumed so many hours in denunciation 
and denial as to have given practical aid to the 
program of delay on the emergency tariff bill 
now before the Senate. 

Senator King of Utah, in a speech which con- 
sunied practically all of one day and ranged 
from an intricate discussion of the last presi- 
dential election to the causes and conduct of the 
great War, made an impassioned appeal against 
pplication of the cloture rule to close debate 
as ‘unbecoming the sovereignty and dignity of 
thi states whose representatives compose th« 
Senate.” Incidentally he did not mention the 
emergency tariff bill to which he was supposed 
to be speaking. 

enator Harrison of Mississippi, interrupted 

call attention to the fact that there were 
eicht times as many senators seated on the 
Democratic side as on the Republican side of 
the chamber. His statement presented no prob 
lem of arithmetic, Senator Brandegee of Con- 
necticut, being the sole Republican senator in 
attendance. Senator Harrison, who has himself 


been a frequent speaker in the days of discus- 


s during which the emergency tariff bill has 
been before the Senate, made a moving state- 
ment concerning the way in which he had been 
shut off from the floor, and sent up to the desk 


newspaper article several columns long, the 


reading of which took the’ greater part of one 
afternoon’s time. 

Senator McCumber of North Dakota, who has 
heen especially urgent in calling the senators to 
time for not speaking on the tariff bill as the 
business before the Senate, interrupted Senator 
McKellar of Tennessee to say that on that par 
ticular day senators had talked of everything 
from “negroes to battleships” and would the 
senator give his views concerning the tariff bill. 
McKellar said that in 


speaking as he had he was merely being “ con- 


Whereupon Senator 
sistent with the customs of the Senate.” 

On two occasions Senator Ashurst of Arizona 
‘ 


has asked the Senate to face the issue “ frankly,” 


on one day adding that “Some men on that side 


Senators and _ Representatives 
Analyze and Discuss Bills Di- 
rectly for the Readers of the 
Woman Citizen 


Woman Citizen’s Washington 
Bureau 


From the 


and some on this are afraid to vote on the 
emergency tariff. This is no place to be afraid 
Let those who are afraid run out into the cloak- 
rooms and so dodge the vote.” 

So it continues, with the delay by no means 
confined to any one group of men or any one 
party. Either from opposition to the tariff or 
from opposition to other bills which will follow 
it, now one group and now another aids in con- 
suming the ten-thousand-dollar-a-minute time 
ot Congress, for which the people are paying. 
And by adroitly introducing other bills, first one 
side and then the other attempts to make po 
litical advantage out of whichever party seems 
then to be obstructing. However strong is the 
criticism of the men who take advantage of the 
system of procedure, it is the evil of permitting 


any such system which should be borne in mind 


NE of the bills which has been kept off the 

floor by the filibustering tactics is the 
Johnson-Nolan bill providing that the govern- 
ment shall pay at least three dollars a day to all 
of its employees. 

The bill has twice been passed in the House, 
the last time just preceding the national politi 
cal party conventions so that passage by the 
Senate means enactment of the bill into law 
The Senate had once passed the bill, but on a 
motion to reconsider, it was smothered in the 
filibuster at the close of the last, the 65th Con- 
gress. Senator Johnson of California has al 
most daily made a point of asking for unani 
mous consent to fix date for a vote on the bill 
and has also tried to introduce a motion to dis 
place the unfinished business and thus secure 
action. During his last effort almost a day was 
consumed by Senator Smith of Georgia, who 
expressed bitter opposition to the bill as de- 
signed to aid “dusters in the patent office and 
messengers whose principal business is warm- 
ing chairs, and to put such employees on a level 
with the cultivated women doing clerical work.” 

Not all of the 


business are 


delays in transacting the 


nation’s occasioned by Con- 


gress itself. The Senate immigration committee 


which has just concluded some weeks of hear- 


ings for the main purpose of determining 


whether or not there is an emergency in immi 
gration was asked as a special favor one day 
last week to hear Anthony F. Caminetti, com 
missioner of immigration because “ Mr. Cam 


netti has been in Washington for thirty days 


and should be given an opportunity without 


further delay.” 


Aiter Chairman Colt of the committee had 


carefully explained that the evidence desired 


was only that which would prove the present 
conditions in this country, Mr. Caminetti began 


an exhaustive account of his recent trip t 


Europe as the emissary of the Department 

Labor. Certainly Mr. Caminetti had no inten 
tion of making his visit to eight European coun 
tries sound like a congressional junket and yet 


when he had spoken for some time of the 
“winter weather making it impossible to visit 
other countries which would have added to the 


pleasure of the trip,” “the enjoyable conta 


with diplomatic representatives,” and “ the cour 
tesies of steamship officials,” there were broad 
senators. Senator 


smiles on the faces of the 


Edge of New Jersey interrupted to ask how 
many more hours of prepared speech Mr. Can 
inetti had and if he would not suspend f 
questions upon the emergency in this count: 
Whereupon Mr. Caminetti declined to interrupt 


his discourse and said that he had had no oppor 


tunity to give a report to the Secretary of Labor 
on his trip and could not therefore give his 
personal opinions as to a program to be pur 
sued. “If you have been in Washington thirty 


days in contact with department officials and 
we cannot get information from you, who can 


we get it from,” demanded Senator Fde« 


M * CAMINETTI was finally allowed to 
continue for the better part of two days 
He reviewed the efforts of representatives in 


from American philanthropic organiza 


tions to clothe, feed, provide transportation and 


Europe 


passports for immigrants to this country. This 


attitude, he stated, gave rise to an impression 


among the foreigners that the United States 
government was inviting them here, and cre- 
ated expectations which could in no way be 
met. He advocated restricted immigration, ra- 
ther than suspension of immigration 

There are three bills now before the senate, the 
one introduced by Representative Johnson and 
passed in the House providing for total suspen- 
sion, with an exception for blood relatives of 
immigrants already received in this country, 
and two bills introduced by Senator Dillingham 


(Continued on page 965) 
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Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 
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The Pennsylvania Company 
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Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 
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Ordinary election methods, for rep tative bodies, waste 
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What the Government Is Doing for the Soldiers 


and Sailors 
(Continued from page 960) 


condition that the allottee was dependent in 
whole or in part upon the enlisted man for sup- 
port. 

A survey of the activities of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance from its inception up to 
December 31, 1920, shows: 

The Marine and Seamen’s Insurance Division 
wrote war risk hazards on hulls, cargoes and 
seamen amounting to $2,389,928,499, collected 
premiums amounting to $47,583,971, and paid 
claims amounting to $29,738,670. 

The Allotment ap- 
proved 2,117,616 claims for allotment and allow- 


and Allowance Division 
ance, involving payments for allotments amount- 
ing to $293,258,642 and for allowances amount- 
ing to $272,164,894, a total of $565,423,536. With 
the signing of the Armistice and the demobiliza- 
tion of our armed forces the number of allot- 
ment and allowance awards steadily decreased, 
but even in December, 1920, payments of allot- 
the 
amounted to more than one million dollars. 
The Compensation and Insurance Claims Di- 


vision approved 48,728 claims for compensation 


ment and allowance made by Bureau 


on account of deaths in the service, and 235,937 


claims for compensation on account of dis- 


abilities through service. The amount of money 
actually disbursed in payment of compensation 
awards, including burial awards and medical 
care, has been nearly $150,000,000. 
been 34,351 burial awards, amounting to $2,175,- 
270. 


ments of more than one million dollars, and the 


There have 
The death claims require monthly pay- 


disability claims require payments of more than 
five million dollars. 

The Insurance Division has written 4,660,157 
policies covering insurance to the amount of 
$40,434,264,000. The 


insurance remittances 


Bureau has_ received 


premium amounting to 
$355,408,104, and has awarded 132,365 claims for 


insurance on account of deaths, the amount of 





Entrance requirements: two years of college work, 


laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries. 


for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


clintes, 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory techniciais. four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 
ig hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


nc Neem ape such awards totaling $1,173,011,567. According 
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Seventy-first year opened September 29, 1920 
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bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 


It 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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to the contracts the payment of these claims 
will run over a period of twenty years. For 
insurance on account of and total 
disability 3,559 


amounting to $30,983,540 


permanent 


claims have been awarded, 


During the month of 
December, 1920, alone, the total disbursements 


for insurance claims amounted to $7,329,904 


HE Bureau looks after the medical treat- 
ment and hospitalization of disabled for- 
On January 1, 


1921, there were upwards of 21,000 patients of 


mer service men and women. 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau in hospitals op- 
erated by the United States Public Health Ser 

ice, or in Army and Navy Hospitals, or the Na- 
Disabled Soldiers 


About nine hundred hospitals are now housing 


tional Home of Volunteer 
War Risk patients. The present rate of increase in 
patients in hospitals of the Public Health S« 

ice is nearly 1,000 a month, and ultimately it is 
believed the number of beds required will ap- 
proximate 30,000 to 35,000. It is estimated that 
the peak will not be reached for a half a dozen 
years. As of December 31, 1920, patients ad- 
mitted to hospitals under Government super- 


vision numbered 90,701; patients now receiving 


hospital treatment, 20,706; potential paticuts, 
641,000. 

The past work of the Bureau has been one 
of marked achievement. Some of the burden 


has eased up as the need has lessened on 
count of peace conditions. But much is still 
being done and for a long time will have to be 
done in dealing justly, kindly and adequately 
with our former soldiers. 

The Woman Citizen asks why women should 
be especially concerned in promoting the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 
view of the administrative problems with which 
the Bureau deals—problems of insurance, of 
compensation, of the medical treatment and hos- 
pitalization of those who are sons or brothers or 
husbands or prospective husbands of the women 
of the land—your question answers itself. Ir: 
spective of the personal equation the women of 
the land are deeply concerned in promoting the 
activities of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
because those activities have to do with a fun 
tion of Government of vital importance to all 


the people. 


Canada’s Labor Standards 
IMULTANEOUSLY 
Standards in the United States organized 


with the raising of 
labor in Canada has adopted a legislative prc 
gram including, for adults, a universal eight 
hour day, the beginning of abolition of nigh 
work and a 6-day week; for women, acts pre- 
venting labor in unhealthy processes or immedi- 
ately before or after childbirth, and for children 
the raising of the minimum age from 12 to 16 


years. 
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Moral Education and Alimony 


To the Editor of the Woman Citizen: 

INCE you so kindly invited the co-opera- 
Si. of your readers, I am sending you my 
views for the forum on alimony. 

The law, as you say, shines on the just and 
unjust alike. It is impossible to adjust any 
given law so that it shall with equal justice 
cover widely diverging phases; for the law 
can deal only with surface manifestations as 
they appear from time to time. We should 
stand a much better chance of making telling 
improvements if we sought out the causes of 
these surface disturbances and applied the pro- 
per remedies at the very root of the evil. In my 


the underlying cause of the conditions 


opinion 

which called for the granting of alimony by 
law, is ignorance of the force which makes for 
marriage, rather than union. The ignorance 


f human beings of themselves as being uncon- 


U0 
sciously governed by this force of nature, which 
makes it impossible for the individual to put 
forth intelligent effort in combating and con- 


trolling nature. If we give our young people 
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the knowledge which will enable them to guard 
against putting themselves into conditions too 
intolerable to be borne, the knowledge which 
will assist them in selecting life partners by the 
light of reason rather than by instinct, we shall 
have taken a leng step toward solving the prob- 
lem of alimony and others, arising from the 
same source. Let us put a thoroughly compre- 
hensive course on sex matters into all our high 
attendance thereon com- 


schools and make 


pulsory. I have in mind, not the technical in- 
formation in regard to construction and func- 
tioning of our physical being which physicians 
rather some 


are so fond of handing out, but 


instruction which will tend towards inspiring 
in the young of both sexes a proper regard and 
respect for themselves and a reverence for the 
Creator who made us in his own image. Human 
beings need to be taught that there is inherent 
in them a higher force which may set aside the 
laws of nature when such is necessary and de- 
sirable for insuring the well-being and happi- 
ness of the individual. 
Yours very truly, 
Heren A, Mutz. 


subje ct of 


Pipestone, Minn 
[Other communications on_ the 
alimony have been crowded out of this number, 
ssues of the 


and will be published in future 
’ 


Ep. ] 


IVoman Citizen. 


Women in Government Service 
HE second annual report of the Women’s 
Bureau shows important studies made and 

achieved in connection 


some practical results 


with those studies. The studies made during the 
year cover woman’s part in American industry 
during the war, industrial training for women, 
the effect of hour legislation on the employment 
wage-earning 


of women, the extent to which 


women have dependents, and the status of 
women in government service. 
Practically all these studies are of subjects not 
investigated, or investigated on a large scale, 
One, at least, has already led to prac- 


This is the study of women in 


before. 
tical results. 
government service, which was used extensively 
by the reclassification commission in framing its 
bill, and which was followed by a ruling that all 
federal civil service examinations should be 
given to women and by studies of special groups 
of workers, at the request of government de- 
partments as a basis for improving conditions 
The Bureau has also made local studies of wage- 
earning women, in Virginia, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Kansas, and Atlanta, Georgia, and has 


served as a bureau of information on women’s 


work. 
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like a paradox to say that Olive 


T seems 

Cronwright Schreiner’s death passed unno- 
ticed because her life work was so nearly ac- 
complished. But something like that is true. 

When, as Ralph Irons, she wrote the Stor; 
of an African Farm, she was accounted among 
the most advanced of nineteenth century women. 
Today this book would not seem at all radi- 
cal. Her chapters on parasitism threw down 
the gauntlet to the anti-feminists who revealed 
themselves by their misuse of her arguments as 
wholly unable to understand her appeal, which 
was not for an illicit liberty for woman, but a 
clarion call to women to sacrifice themselves for 
the race. 

When Dreams appeared, it was hugely appre- 
ciated by those whose spirits responded to the 
cry of the oppressed; for even at the end of the 
80’s, people were not so generally awake to the 
significance of the industrial revolution as now. 
And there was novelty and hot emotion in such 
visions as “ The Sunlight lay across my bed—” 

This was Olive Schreiner’s dream of hell and 
heaven—the hell where human beings drained 
the life blood from their fellows and drank it at 
their banquet of life. 

Few had then arisen to see poverty as the 
crime of the rich. It was stil! referred to sen- 
timentally as “that state into which God had 
pleased to call” people of no particular conse- 
quence. The philosophy of poverty’s being “ al- 
ways with us” was simple and sufficient. There- 
fore, when Olive Schreiner’s picture appeared 
it stung people into consciousness of duty un- 
done. 

Reading the dreams nowadays one sees them 
as faulty in construction, yet they still convey 
the sense of horror which was evoked at the 
thought of that banqueting room behind whose 
flimsy curtains the blood of the many was being 
pressed into the flagons of the few. 

“Then the feast went on, and after a while 
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I saw a small, white hand slipped in below the 
curtain’s edge upon the floor—and men saw it 
and started to their feet; and women 
cried. 

“T said to God, ‘ Why are they frightened of 
that one small hand?’ 

“God answered, ‘ Because it is so white’... . 

“And the curtain hung smooth and still; and 
there was a small stain upon the floor. 

“T said to God, ‘Why do they not wash it 
out?’ 

“God said, ‘They cannot. 

They were impressive, those dreams. Now 
the mood of the world has changed and it is 
thought intellectually ‘mmodest so to strip one’s 


pity to the buff. 


7” 


UT Olive Schreiner’s pity was for all, not 

for oppressed women merely, nor mainly, 
but for oppressed people—even for prostitutes. 
“T thought I stood” is one of the first instances 
in which a woman’s voice was raised in behalf 
of the women of the streets. It was an arrest- 
ing idea. 

“The three dreams in a desert” were taken 
from her monumental treatise destroyed dur- 
ing the Boer war. The “three dreams” have 
the grace of brevity which the wine-press dream 
They picture unawakened, earth-bound 
They have a plastic 


lacks. 
woman struggling to rise. 
quality—statuesque—classic. 

The third dream shows the pioneer feminist 
starting towards the Land of Freedom. 

“There is one way and one only,” said Rea- 
son, her guide, “ Down the banks of Labor, 
and through the water of suffering. There is 
no other.” And the guide made her give up 
all handicaps and all impedimenta. 

When she reached the border of the river 
which she must cross alone, the woman listened 
intently, and said: 

“T hear a sound of feet and they beat this 
way!” 

“He said, ‘They are the feet of those that 
Lead on! Make a track to 
the water’s edge! Where you stand now the 
ground will be beaten flat by ten thousand times 
And he said, ‘Have you 


shall follow you. 


ten thousand feet.’ 


seen the locusts how they cross a stream? Firs 
one comes down to the water-edge, and it js 
swept away, and then another comes and then 
with 
their bodies piled up a bridge is built and the 


another, and then another, and at last 


rest pass over’ 


“She said, ‘And, of 
some are swept 


those that come irst, 


away, and are heard of no 


more; their bodies do not even build the 
bridge?’ 
“*And are swept away, and are heard of no 


more—and what of that?’ 

“* And what of that—’ she said. 

“*They make a track to the water’s edge.’ 
And she said, ‘over that bridge which shal! be 
built with our bodies, who will pass?’ 

“He said, ‘The entire human race.’ 

“And the woman grasped her staff. 

“And I saw her turn down that dark path 


to the river.” 


VERY suffragist sees in this woman at the 
water’s edge Susan B. Anthony and Lucy 
Stone and a hundred pioneers among women. 


The marvel was that out on that African farm 
so shut away from her kind, this young girl 
should have envisaged life a generation ahead 
of her day. 

Olive Schreiner was the daughter of a 


Lutheran clergyman sent as a missionary from 
London. 

She was born in Basutoland nearly sixty years 
ago. She was neither radical nor revoltee. 
She was very much the product, racially and 
intellectually of her ancestry. Her writings 
have the impassioned fervor of missionary zeal 
She saw woman becoming decadent, self-indul- 
gent—a drag on the race. Like an Old Testa- 
ment prophet, Olive Schreiner came out of the 
wilderness and the desert to beg women to 
stop sapping the life of the race, and go back to 
the standards of their primitive ancestresses. 

“It is often said of those who lead in this 
attempt at the readaptation of women’s rela- 
tion to life, that they are ‘New Women,’ ” she 
wrote in one of her chapters on “ parasitism,” 
“and they are sometimes spoken of as though 
they were a something portentous and unheard 
of in the order of human life. But the truth is 
we are not new. We who lead in this move- 
ment today—have in us the blood of a womanr- 
hood that was never bought and never sold; 
that wore no veil, and had no foot bound ; whose 
realized ideal of marriage was sexual compan- 


(Continued on page 966) 
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of Vermont and Senator Sterling of South 

Dakota providing for restrictions. 

When Mr. Caminetti had concluded, the sena- 
tors on the committee asked questions to de- 
termine whether an emergency exists at this 
time. Asked as to the number and class of 
immigrants who have entered this country in 
months, Mr. 
“T am deeply disappointed,” he 


the last six Caminetti said he 
could not reply. 
gid, “there are seven hundred officials at Ellis 
Island and yet I have not been able to secure 
When 


Country I found the machinery at Ellis Island 


that information. I returned to this 


out of order. There is something unexplainable 
about the situation.” 

It will be of interest to see just how much 
the Senate immigration committee explains after 
its weeks’ of investigation and what legislation 
will be initiated and passed as a result of these 
hearings. 

HE progress of the Sheppard-Towner bill 

has been greatly expedited by Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, who has been in 
Washington aiding Mrs. Maud Wood Park and 
the members of the joint congressional com- 
mittee in their efforts to have it passed during 
this session. The bill has now been favorably 
reported by the interstate commerce committee. 
But it has encountered further difficulties in the 
printing of the Senate action with such inaccu- 
racies and omissions as will send the bill to 
conference even after its passage by the House. 
Aconference report is not amendable and would 
have to be passed as submitted by both Houses 


in order that the bill may become a law. 


PPONENTS of the Gronna meat packing 


bill passed by the Senate have brought 













tremendous pressure to bear in order to have 
agriculture arrange 


This 


delay was defeated in a meeting of the com- 


he House committee on 
further hearings on the bill. move for 
mittee by a vote of nine to seven. The favor- 
ble majority did not stay with the bill during 
he afternoon session of the committee however. 
he bill as passed by the Senate was read part 
ay through. Motions were made to amend 
Imost every line and were lost by a tie vote. 
f the enemies of the bill can win over one 
man on the committee they will be able to carry 
heir proposed amendments and at any rate by 
fontinuing the filibustering tactics employed to- 
lay they can continue the delay by reading the 
ill and submitting amendments, thus prevent- 
ng its being reported to the House for some 
ime, 


N the eve of a meeting of the Senate re- 
construction committee to decide as to 
hstituting a lumber investigation, Representa- 
ve Snell of New York has introduced a bill in 
he House as a means he says of “ defining the 


lture policy of the federal government toward 
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(Continued from page 961) 
one of the greatest national resources.” The 
bill, which provides for cooperation between 
the federal and state authorities carries with 
it an annual appropriation for the next four 
years of not less than one million dollars for 
fighting forest fires; one million dollars for 
investigations in reforestation; one million dol- 
lars for actual reforestation work, and ten mil- 
lion dollars for watershed and navigable streams 
protection. Mr. Snell in explaining the bill for 
the ’oman Citizen stated that he hoped merely 
to start an agitation during the present session 
with a possible vote on the bill in the next 
Lumber 


He did not say how the National 
Association became interested in the bill. The 
same question was put later by the /l’oman 


Citizen to Mr. Gifford Pinchot when he came to 
Washington to speak against the bill in hearings 
before the House agriculture committee. H¢ 
said: 

“The bill purports to prevent the devastation 
of privately owned timberlands. In fact it is 
a bill to promote a monopoly of lumber in th« 
hands of a few great owners of standing tim- 
lumber in America is 


ber. Four-fifths of the 


in private hands, and half of that is owned by 


250 holders, the great bulk of whose holdings 
is on the Pacific Coast. 
“The clear and obvious fact is that the Snell 
Bill is not supported by the timber owning in- 
terests, because they want to be controlled, but 


because they know that national control is the 


only form of control they have to fear; that 
state control means no control; and that so 
long as national control can he avoided, they 


will be safe from control of any kind, whether 


the Snell bill passes or whether it does not 


Moreover, they know that the passage of the 


Snell bil! would be the most effective step pos- 


sible at this time to put into the hands of a 


> 


little group of Pacific Coast lumbermen a mo- 


nopolistic power over the farmers, the wage 
manufacturers, the business 


W he yl 


a power far more oppressive than that exercised 


earners, the men, 


and the rent payers of the United States, 


by the steel trust, the anthracite trust, or the 
oil trust. This is a power which there is no 
reason for giving, and which the people of th: 


United States will assuredly see that the lum 


bermen do not get.” 
HOSE who beli Ve 
national asset and that Niagara Falls b 

and not to New York Stat 


nga cot flic 


that water power is a 


longs to the nation 
t with priv 


Federal 


of which Secretaries Baker, 


alone, have been developi 


hearings before the 


ate interests it 
Power Commission 


and Meredith ar¢ 


of the proponents of 


. 
Paine members. At least one 
the ten projects for private 


Falls 


granted 


development of Niagara told the com 
permit he 


Legisla 


that if it him a 


mission 


‘would have no difficulties with the 


ture of New York state,” and others predicted 
the testing by New York of the right of the 
federal government to have any jurisdiction it 
the matter at all. MArJORIE SHULER. 


Barriers Fall Slowly 


_ Grille is down in the House of Con 
mons; women take part in the debates « 
many national legislatures, and yet we are told 
that the attempt of a woman to enter the Paris 


Bourse the other day met with her expulsior 


under an eighteenth century law that no woman 


steps of that building 


nay go farther than th 


oo and "fe (lizens 2p 


i hue songs of the European folk ar 

sorrows, the hates and fears, the romance of the people who sing them. 
During her frequent visits, Florence Hudson Botsford has been gathering these 
Her book contains the music, jotted down often on odd scraps of 


songs. 


paper at some village festival; the words in the original tongue; 


e the great expression of the joys and 


and transla- 





tions of these words into English poetry by such artists as Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Jacob Robbins, Margaret Widdemer, Edgar Lee Masters. 


Unique is the value of this book in forming strong ties with the fathers 


and mothers of coming Americans, 


by teaching them English, and by show- 


ing our appreciation of the beauty they are bringing to America. 


THE FOLK SONGS OF MANY PEOPLES 
by Florence Hudson Botsford 


Vol. I. 


Price. $3.00 


Baltic. Slavic and Balkan Folk Songs 


Vol. II. 


Price to be announced 


Japanese, Chinese, Spanish. French 
East Indian, African Folk Songs 


Bookshops 
Everywhere or 
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ing act (at present, it would be improper for, 


Olive Schreiner woman to invite a man to marry and suppor 


METROPO LITAN (Continued from page 964) her for life); Third, more suitable mating 
ionship and an equality in duty and labor; who better conduct on the part of each because oj 

DYE WORKS stood side by side with the males they loved easy release. More marriages and less divore 
Also more happy and prosperous homes and 


CLEANERS in peace or war. 
“Though the battle be now for us all, in the better civilization generally. In the interest 




















































be 


and DYERS laboratory or the workshop, in the forum or the my grandchiidren—other people’s  graidchil. 
First Class Work Reasonable Prices study, in the assembly and in the mart, with dren, and the nation as well—I am hoping an 
Prompt athe the pen and not the sword, of the head and not expecting (the WomMAN Citizen leading) that 

the arm; we still stand side by side with the all good women and men will give attent on t : 





For.stores throughout New York City, 
see telephone directory men we love, ‘to dare with them in war and this most « 


to suffer with them in peace,’ as the Roman in speedily bringing about the enactment ¢ 


f all important matter and succeed 








wrote of our old Northern womanhood.” necessary laws to make the change 


NEW YORK’S STANDARD . Yours for a better nation 
THE BEST EVERYWHERE S YMETIME perhaps the world will awake Mitchell, S. D FRANK WELLER 


to the phenomenon cf this voice from the 
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lesert. 3ut for the past twenty-five years it A S D | 
e pal y-five years it A Square Dea 
has been too busy fretting at the question of ue ¥ 
espa Kei : ; (Continued from page 952) 
feminism—as if by fretting it could dam the : 
. LY - the basis of her appeal to the court «athe 
swelling emotion growing in the hearts of wom- 











than the American principle of the squar. dea 





en on every continent—to notice that those who ; ial 
: upon which the granting of alimony should | 
have arisen here and there to save the race, E 

. : based. 
have been large-souled women, impassioned for 





‘ The marriage laws of all civilized netions 

race rightness. ; 

i saa are based upon an intelligent comprehcasiot 

They have asked no quarter for themselves : : 
of what woman contributes to marriage—that 


and accepted no compromise. Olive Schreiner - ae 
she is investing in the life venture practically 


ad as of is sister Ty grez -atise ‘ = Ps 
THE DRESS OF THE HOUR was of this sisterhood. Her great treatise on all her capital, and that the failure of the join 








PATENTED woman upon which she spent nearly a dozen , : dl be tisost 
on MP OES ; 3 : enterprise wi e far more disastrous to her 
23 WEST 30 STREET:::-NEW YORK years of scholarship in biological and sociologi- ie ; 
j : ‘ than to the man, It is for this reason that she 
Catalogue sent upon request cal lines was burned in a raid on Johannesburg, ; 
is safeguarded by marriage laws and that th 





during the Boer war. It was the child of her 





es : ; free love relationship is prohibited. Such 4 
pairing best years, her other child—her only physical ; = 
China. ; : wae se d tionship is free for the man, but never fre = 
Glassware, child—dying in infancy. She could bring the : = 
Furniture, 3 a ; i for the woman. For the man it may 
Meer- one back to life, no more than the other. If : : : : 
schaum, the gratification of a passing fancy or passion 


Vases,Tip- 
ping Bil- 
iard Cues: 
USE 


anything should have embittered a human life, 
for the woman it may mean the destruction 


this wanton destruction of her documents—one es : ; 
all life’s hopes and promises. For the n 


Leather C t d. At all dealers. - . ° ° “ 
MAJOR MFG. ———— Established 187¢ of those cruel minor incidents of war—would 
, may be an episode; for her it may 


a have done so. Yet her chapter on “ Woman I 
tragedy. 


\ 27 HUR ( iNA) and War,” concerns itself with woman’s greater 


Expert consideration for human life; not at all with her 
ds le a gE fale &) ize ae own personal grievance. 
IRE Gast 317 Street Olive Schreiner was allied with the leading 


Placa Fl 6) she eG Hearn iark Clie 
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ha se mana ae : ; tee 
—ror — . is best known, Woman and Labor, the brief 
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Vicarious Mothers 


iF me Fic tr: 
66 ARLY marriage is the salvation of mos: 


men and of all women and motherhood 


TTT 





femini T . is the only worthy career for a woman,” accord- 
feminists everywhere. The book by which she 1st se riny ca 1 a woman, acc 
ing to Counsellor Clark of London, who be 





lieves that childless wives should be compelled 





: ————_—__—— - epitome of her burned manuscripts, was dedi- 
by law to contribute oney < service t 
cated to Lady Constance Lytton ‘. : —- weer = 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED “Tt is with some pain,” she writes in her mothers. He holds that mothers of large fam 
ilies should be encouraged by state bounties and 


preface, “that I give out this fragment. I am . = 
that childless women are nearly always hard§\= 





only comforted by the thought that perhaps all 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 


o - - ”~+ : ) s toa cc <j 4 - . re 

sincere and earnest search after truth, even "atured and anxious to occupy positions whe 
a ee : ¢ they can exert “a masterful authority over thei! 

: _—_ - when it fails to reach it, yet often comes so ) : 

in each city or community throughout — ied eae ca 

the country to secure new subscribers and near to it that other minds more happily sit- ; | 


uated may be led, by pointing out its very 


renewals on present subscriptions. , 3 : Rieke’ a . , ; 
I Pp ae : : : HERE has been such a demand f th 
limitations, to obtain a larger view. 


complete description of the Dramatis 





This work may be done in leisure hours “* All I aspire to be and was not, comforts é : 
, le tion of the Fedcra!l Convention as performed§ i= 
and will be both pleasant and profitable. mc . : 
by the women of Leonia, New Jersey, tha 4 
through the co-operation of Mrs. Marcaare = 
Subscription Department A Proposed Remedy Porch Hamilton of the Leonia League and Mr 
(Continued from page 954) Arthur Hunter of Montclair, New Jers. 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN It is argued that this proposed liberal divorce has been multigraphed at the office of the No 
law would tend to result as follows: First, to tional American Woman Suffrage Associ 
qualify unmarried women for economic inde- 171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


171 Madison Ave. New York City pendence and better wives; Second, entitle Copies may be had for 10c each by ap/lice 
tion to Miss Eleanor Bates at the above addres 





i tine women to select a husband and to do the ask- 
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Acquaint Your Friends and | 


Neighbors with the 


Woman Citizen 


- We have an attractive little folder 
explaining the aims and purpose of 
the Woman Citizen, and we are 
anxious to get it into the hands of 
as many non-readers of the maga- 
zine as possible in order to increase 
our subscription list. 


COMING! 


A few of the Many Features to appear 


in various 1921 numbers of 


THE WOMAN 
CITIZEN 


A Series of Special Articles on 





WT 


European Questions 


and Persons 


| By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


| MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO | 
| PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
THESE FOLDERS TO 

: YOUR FRIENDS and 

| NEIGHBORS 
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will, from time to time, select 








from among the programs 


and activities of women’s 
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Drop a line to our Subscription 
Department saying how many you 
can use and they will come forward 
to you by return mail. 


Now that suffrage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 


If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN” 


Subscription Department 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 





all 


’ 








Qi So THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


national organizations, state 
branches and local clubs, and 
from the resolutions passed 
by them, that which in the 
opinion of the editors stands 
out as the most significant 
effort of the hour on the 


part of organized women. 








Can You Afford To Be Without 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN? 
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Smart New Fabrics 





for Spring and Summer Frocks 


NIQUE in the assortment are a number of novelty materials entirely exclusive with McCutcheon’s 
which are certain to establish a delightful vogue in spring and summer frocks. 


Fashion has already predicted popular favor for these charming fabrics from France, Switzerland and 


Great Britain. 


IMPORTED DOTTED SWISS—With the trend toward 
handmade frocks, this fabric enjoys particular popularity 
especially in the new color combinations. 


SWISS ORGANDIES—Crisp Organdies in every possible 
shade—and the famous Cilander process makes the crisp- 
ness permanent. 


ENGLISH PRINTS will continue to charm with their 
quaint patterns, many of which are new this season. 


TROPICAL PRINTS—This smart lightweight fabric, 
beautifully mercerized to a soft rich finish, is shown in a 
wide range of fine designs in Foulard effects. Especially 
suitable for the street or for afternoon wear. 





IMPORTED SATEEN—A soft, satin-like fabric in nov- 
elty printed effects. Also, a complete range of plain 
colors, as well as Black and White. 

PRINTED ORGANDIES—tThis fascinating fabric is 
already assured prestige because of its extensive use by 
the leading fashion authorities of Paris. A remarkable 
range of large and small floral designs on White or tinted 
grounds. 

IMPORTED DROP-STITCH VOILES—Sheer, soft» 
ever-popular Voile—in the new drop-stitch effect. White 
and twenty plain shades. A most effective dress or blouse 
fabric. 

IMPORTED DIMITIES—Few fabrics launder so daintily 
as Dimity. Delightfully smart effects in printed colors, 
plain colors, checks, bars and stripes. 


Samples of any of the above fabrics mailed on request 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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A distinctive frock creation enriched by the girdle 
and sash of “‘J.C,”” Fancy Brocade Ribbon. “J.C.” 
Ribbons are America’s Best Ribbons—buy them 
by name. 





Send 10 cents for new Ribbonology—shows how to make 








Designed by C. May Bassler 


JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
“America’s Best Ribbons”’ 


40 East 30th St. New York 








useful ribbon novelties 
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The well-placed heels, 
perfect bodily balance so that the weight is swung easily from 
one foot to the other and you can walk miles without fatigue. 


Freedom 


When you begin to wear Can- 
tilever Shoes, you learn the 
stimulation of walking on 
“free’’ feet. Feet that are 
free from aches and pains, feet 
that are allowed free action in 
every muscle, feet that know 
the warmth and well-being of 
free, unrestricted circulation. 


The Cantilever Shoe is flexi- 
ble in the shank as well as in 
the fore part of the sole. This 
assures strengthening exercise 
for the muscles which support 
the bones of the arch, eliminat- 
ing all danger of flat foot. 


natural lines of the shoe, give 


Youthful and smart in appearance, Cantilever Shoes are pre- 


Dealers everywhere. 
booklet on shoes. 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
below: 


ferred for dayiime wear by women and girls who know that 
correct form is governed by suitability. 


Send for the name of one near you, also 
Address Morse and Burt Co., 1 Carlton Ave- 
A few of the Cantilever shops are listed 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 


414 Fulton St., (5th floor), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 













Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C, & Baltimore. 

Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 

















